had all been arming their retainers for some time
past; the countryside was overrun with disbanded
soldiers of the ex-King who had found no place in
the new Oudh Irregular Force or the Military Police5
among the city's six or seven hundred thousand in-
habitants were many tradesmen who had depended
on the vices and luxuries of the court and had now
lost their livelihood; and, besides those who had
good reason to hate the British rule, there were the
badmashes, or scum of the bazaars, who welcomed
violence for its own sake.
Many of the Talukdars' retainers were Pasis, low
caste Dravidian tribesmen, who were reckoned faith-
ful to their masters although they were the chief
robbers in the province. They were small, sleek, and
supple, quick-eyed, and expert bowmen. Many of
them ranged the jungle, keeping pigs and hunting
game, while others lived in small groups in the vil-
lages where they were employed as guides and mes-
sengers. They were highly valued as mercenary
troops and noted for their skill in mining. Some of
them were armed with matchlocks, but many of
them preferred the bow, with which they could
drive a shaft, at short range, clean through a man's
body. Sometimes they used arrows fitted with flam-
ing wicks for incendiary purposes.
Each of the mutinous corps was still a regiment in
being, with its own Indian officers, and only lacking
the * accustomed European leadership^ they had
plenty of guns, though they were short of mortars
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